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Th BALLANCE of POETS. 
Io the Keeper of the MUSEUM. 


S@ De Piles is one of the moft judicious Aus 
~” thors on the Art of Painting. He has added 
J to his Treatife on that Subjeét, a very cu- 
M.BAS® rious Paper, which he calls The Ballance of 
YS the Painters. He divides the whole Art of 
® Painting into four Heads; Compofition, 
Defign, or Drawing, Colouring, and Ex- 
preffion; under each of which, he affigns 
the Degree of Perfeétion which the feveral Mafters have at- 
tained. To this End he firft fettles the Degree of fovereign 
PerfeGiion, which has never been attain’d, and which is 
beyond even the Tafte or Knowledge of the beft Criticks at 
prefent ; this he rates as the twentieth Degree. The nine- 
teenth Degree is the higheft of which the human Mind has 
any cemprthontion, but which has not yet been exprefled or 
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executed by the greateft Mafters. The eighteenth is that to 
which the greateft Matters have actually attained ; and fo 
downwards according to their comparative Genius and Skill. 
Maonfieur de Piles makes four Columns of his four chief 
Articles or Parts of Painting ; and oppofite to the Names of 
the’great Mafters, writes their feveral Degrees of Perfection 
in each Article. The Thought is very ingenious ; and had it 
been executed with Accuracy, and a juft Rigour of ‘Tafte, 
would have been of the greateft ufe to the | pa of that 
noble Art. But we can hardly expect that any Man fhould 
be exactly right in his Judgment, through fuch a Multipli- 
city of the moft delicate Ideas. 

I have often wifhed to fee a Ballance of this Kindy that 
might help to fettle our comparative Efteem of the greater 
Poets in the feveral polite Languages. But as I have neyer 
feen nor‘heard of any fuch Defign, I have here attempted it 
myfelf, according to the beft Intormation which my private 
‘Lafte could afford me. I fhall be extremely glad if any of 
your ingenious Correfpondents will correét me where I ain 
wrong ; and in the mean Time fhall explain the genera) 
Foundations of my Scheme, where it differs from that of the 
French Author. For he has not taken in a fufficient Number 
of Articles, to form a compleat Judgment of the Art of 
Painting ; and though he had, yet Poetry requires many 
more. I fhall retain his Numbers, and fuppofe twenty to be 
the Degree of abfolute Perfection; and eighteen the higheft 
that any Poet has attained. 

His tirft Article is Compofition ; in which his Ballance is 
quite equivocal and uncertain. For there are, in Painting, two 
forts of Compofition, utterly different from each other. One 
relates only to the Eye, the other to the Paffions : . So that 
the former may be not improperly be ftiled pidture/qgue Compo- 
fition, and is concerned only with fuch a Difpotition of ‘the 
}igures, as may render the whole Group of the Pidture in- 
tire and well united ; the latter is concerned with fuch At- 
titudes and Connections of the Figures, as may effectually 
touch the Paffions of the Spectator. ‘There are, in Poetry, 
two analogous kinds of Compofition or Ordonnance ; one 
ef which belongs to the general Plan or Structure of the 
Work, and is an Object of the cool Judgment of a Connoii- 
feur; the other relates to the moft ftriking Situations, and 
the moft moving Incidents. And tho’ thefe are moft ftrictly 
tonneéted in Truth and in the Principles of Art, yet in Fact, 
we fee them very frequently disjoined ; and they depend \in- 
deed on different Powers of the Mind. Sir Richard Black- 
mere, a Name for Comtempt, or for Oblivioni 23 he Common- 
wealth 
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wealth of Poetry, had more of the former than Shake/pcar ; 
who had more of the latter than any Man that ever 
lived: The former. we fhall call Critical Ordenngnce, the 
latter Pathetick. And thefe make the two firft Columns. of 
our Ballance. 

It may perhaps be neceflary to obferve here, that though 
literally fpeaking, thefe two Articles relate only to Epic and 
Dramatic Poetry ; yet we fhall apply them to every other 
Species. For in Lyric Poetry, in Satire, in Comedy, in tl.c 
Ethic Epiftle, one Author may excell another in the gene- 
ral Plan and Difpofition of his Work; and yet fall fhort of 
him in the Arguments, Allufions, and other Cjrcumftances, 
which he employs to move his Reader, and to obtain the 
End of his particular Compofition. 

Our next Article anfwers to that which Monficur de Piles 
calls Expreffion ; but this likewife, in Poetry, requires two 
Columns. Painting reprefents only a.fingle Inftant of ‘Time ; 
confequently it exprefles only a prefent Paffion, without 
giving any Idea of the general Character or Turn of Mind. 
But Poetry exprefies this part, as well as the other ; and the 
fame Poet is not equally excellent in both. Homer far furpafles 
Virgil in the general Delineation of Characters and Manners; 
but there are, in Virgil, fome Expreffions of particular Paffions, 
greatly fuperior to any in Homer. I fhall thezefore divide this 
Head of Expreffion, and call the former Part Dramatic Ex- 
preffion, and the latter Incidental. 

Our next Article anfwers to what the Painters call Defgn, 
or the Purity, Beauty, and Grandeur of the Outline in 
Drawing ; to which the Tafte of Beauty in Defcription, 
and the Truth of Expreffion, are analogous in Poetry. But 
as the Term Defign, except among Painters, is generally fup- 
pofed to mean the general Plan and Contrivance of a Work ; 
I fhall therefore omit it, to prevent Miftakes ; and fubftitute 
inftead of it, The Truth of Tajte, by which to diftinguifh 
the fifth Column. And indeed, this Article would likewife 
admit of feveral Subdivifions ; for fome Poets are excellent 
for the Grandeur of their Tafte, others for its Beauty, and 
others for a kind of NeatnefSs. But they may all be rang’d 
under the fame Head ; as Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
Pouffin are all charaéteriz’d from their Defign. The Truth of 
Ta/te will, ceteris paribus, belong to the firft, in the higheit 
Degree; but we muft always remember that there can be 
no Greatnefs without Juftnefs and Decorum ; which is the 
Reafon that Raphael is counted higher in Defign than Michael 
Angele, For though this latter had a grander and more maf- 
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culine Tafte, yet Raphael, with a truely grand one, was 
incomparably more correét and true. 

It is not eafy to affign that part of Poetry, which anfwers 
to the Colouring of a Painter. A very good judge of Paint- 
ing, calls the Colouring, the Procurefs of her Sifter, Defign ; 
who gains Admirers for her, that otherwife might not per- 
haps be captivated with her Charms. If we trace this Idea 
through Poetry, we fhall perhaps determine Poetical Colour- 
ing to be fuch a general Choice of Words, fuch an Order of 
Grammatical Conitruction, and fuch a Movement and Turn 
of the Verfe, as are moft favourable to the Poet’s Intention, 
diftin&t from the Ideas which thofe Words convey. For 
whoever has reflected much on the Pleafure which Poetry 
communicates, will recollect many Words which, taken fing- 
ly, excite very fimilar Ideas, but which have very different 
Ekfeds, according to their Situation and Connection in a 
Period. It is impoffible to read Virgil, but efpecially Milton, 
without making this Obfervation a thoufand times. The 
fixth Column of the Ballance fhall therefore be named from 
this Poetical Colouring. 

As for Verfification, its greateft Merit is already provided 
for by the laft Article ; but as it would feem ftrange to many, 
fhould we intirely omit it, the feventh Column fhall therefore 
be allotted for it, as far as it relates to the mcer Harmony of 
Sound. 

The Eighth Article belongs to the Moral of the feveral 
Poets, or to the Truth and Merit of the Sentiments which 
they exprefs, or the Difpofitions which they inculcate, with 
refpect to Religion, Civil Society, or Private Life. The Rea- 
der muft not be furprized, if he find the Heathen Poets not fo 
much degraded as he might expect in this Particular ; for tho’ 
their Reprefentations of Divine Providence be fo abfurd and 
fhecking, yet this Article is intended to chara&terize the com- 
parative Gooduefs of their moral Intention, and not the com- 
parative Soundncfs of their fpeculative Opinions. Where lit- 
tle #s given, little ts required. 

The Ninth and laft Column contains an Eftimate of their 
compaiative Value and Eminence upon the Whale. This is 
greatly wanting in the French Author. The Degrees of Per- 
rection which he affigns to Rubens, make up a Sum, when the 
four Articles are added to each other, exactly equal to what 
he calculates for Raphael; fo that one, not greatly verfed in 
the Study of Pictures, might imagine from thence that Rudens 
was as great a Painter as Raphael This general Eftimate is 
alfo more neceflary in the prefent Scheme, as fome of the Ar- 
ticles, particularly that of Ordonnance, are applicd equally to 
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every Species of Poetry ; fo that a Satirift will be rated as 
high, in that Article, as an Epic Poet ; provided his Ordon- 
nance be as perfect for’Satire, as that of the other is for He- 
roic Poetry. Upon this Account, Juftice to the Manes of 
the diviner Poets requires that we fhould acknowledge their 
Pre-eminence upon the Whole, after having thus fet their 
Inferiors upon a Level with them in particular Parts. 

You fee this general Method is here applied to a few, the 
greater Names of Poetry in moft polite Languages. I have 
avoided to bring in any living Authors, becaufe I know the 
Vanity and Emulation of the Poetical Tribe ; which I men- 
tion, left the Reader fhould find fault with me for omitting 
Voltaire, Metaftafis, or any favourite Author of our owa 
Nation. I am, Sir, 

Your moft humble Servant, 
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A LETTER to my Lord HH. 


OU know, my Lord, that a late Traveller * fpeaks of 
a Cave on the Coaft of the Kingdom of Tunis, which 
he takes to be the fame with that in which /irgil makes Eneas 
and his People fhelter themfelves, after that terrible Storm 
that drove them to this Part of Africa. 
The Defcription of this Cave in Virgil is fo pretty, that I 
am fure you will give me Leave to repeat it to you. 


Hine atque hinc vafie rupes, geminique minantur 
In coelum feopult ; quorum fub vertice late 
Zquora tuta filent : tum fylvis feena corufeis 
Defuper, herrentique atrum nemus imminet umbré, 
Fronte fub adversi feopulis pendentibus antrum ; 
Intus aque dulces, vivoque fedilia faxe. 
Nympharum domus. + 





The Cave, which Dr. Shaw points out for this, anfwers in 
moft of the Particulars to this Defcription. The Shore is 
hollow’d in, for a coniiderable Depth, under the Hill, near the 
Promontory of Mercury, or Cape Bon; by fome antient Quar- 
ties: which, as he fuppofes, may have furnith’d Stone for the 
building of Utica and Carthage. At proper Diftances there 
are a kind of rough Pillars left ftanding, to keep the Weight 
at Top from falling in. This odd Grot, with fuch a wild 
fort of Architecture, anfwers very well to the Expreffion of 
Nympharum domus. The Arches of it lic open to the Sea, 
and the Mountain is over-fhaded with Trees. There is a Cliff 
en each Side. Within there are Seats, which they left as they 
dug away the Stone; and there are feveral little Springs, or 
Rivulets, that are perpetually draining from the Rock, and 
running through the Cave to the Sea. In fhort, ’tis fo like 
Hineas’s Cave in Virgil, that, were it only a little nearer 
Carthage, one fhould have no manncr of Doubt but that it 
was the very fame. 

I am in ome Fear, my Lord, that you, who are fo great 
a Virtuofo, on reading this, may have fome Inclination to 
take a Voyage into the Levant, to vifit fo beautiful a Curio- 
fity. But if it is the Beauty of it chiefly that tempts I 

aflure 


* See Dr. Shaw's Tracvest, $. 158. t xn. i. ver. 172. 
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aflure your Lordfhip, that there is no manner of need for you 
to go fo far; for we have as beautiful a Cave, in our own 
Ifland; which I difcover’d this Summer, in my Tour into 
Wales. *Tis in Glamorganfbire; and is call’d by the better 
Sort St. Donat’s Cave, and by the Vulgar Reynard’s Church. 
I queftion whether it falls fhort of Dr. Shaw’s Cave, either in 
* Size, or Beauty. The Rock is Wave-worn ; and the whole 
Cave is the boldeft Ruftick I ever faw; except the Roof, 
which in moft Places is as flat and even as a Ceiling. This is 
occafion’d by the Vein of Stones running horizontally in that 
Place; and the Force of the Water, which fills the whole Cave 
at Spring-tides, has fmooth’d the Roof fo exactly, that one 
of our Company would not be perfuaded, but that it was arti- 
ficial. At the upper End of the Cave is a fort of natural 
Tribunal, or grand Seat, arch’d into the Stone; where a 
Spring of frefh Water falls into a Ciftern, which it has hol- 
low’d in-the Stone by continually dripping upon it; and 
along the Sides are Seats in the living Rock, made by the 
rufhing in of the Tides. From the Entrance you command a 
View of the Channel, which they call feven Leagues over ; 
and fee every Ship that fails to or from Briftol. ‘Vhe Somer- 
fetfoire Hills, or rather Mountains, bound the Profpeét that 
Way. ‘The Cliff, over the Entrance to the Cave, rifes fome- 
what more than the Height of the Cave itfelf; and on the Top 
of it you fee Horfes, Cows, and Goats intermix’d; and 
grazing to the very Edge of the Precipice, to avoid the Flies, 
and other Infeéts, which will not come near the Sea-breezes. 
All together, it makes one of the moft delightful Paftoral 
Scenes that I ever beheld. 

The Way from hence down to the Shore is as romantick as 
the Cave itfelf. The Path, at firft, winds thro’ a gloomy 
Wood of very tall Trees; and the View is confin’d on each 
Side by two rifing Hills. As you goon, you break all ona 
fudden on that fine Profpect of the Sea, and the Somerfet/bire 
Hills. ‘The Beach is femi-circular, like a Bay ; and the De- 
fcent down to it is cover’d with large Pebbles, rang’d in Rows 
one below another, like the Seats in an old Roman Theatre ; 
as the Rocks, which come rounding on each Side, do not ill 
reprefent the Walls of one. 

Here it was, that (tir’d with the Heat of the Scafon, and 
the pleafing Fatigues of the Day,) I fat me down, with the 
Sea full in my View ; and was led, by the Nature of the Scene 
around me, into a fuccefflive Chain of Thoughts about the 

Gran- 

* The Length of St. Donat’s Cave is 160 Feet, the Breadth 43, 

and the Height 34. 
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Grandeur of the old Romans, their wonderful Progrefs in Na- 
val Affairs, the grand Reprefentations they had, and particu- 
larly their Naumachia, or fham Sea-fights; till at laft I fell 
infenfibly into a found Sleep. I was fo happy, however, as 
not to lofe my Profpeét, tho’ my Eyes were clofed. The fame 
Sea, and the very fame Bay, were pictur’d in my Dream, 
that I had been juft before looking upon with fo much Plea- 
fure: But it was improved by the Help of my Imagination ; 
for juft before me, in the Bay, I faw two confiderable Fleets 
rowing towards each other. ‘Tvhe Shore was crowded with an 
infinite Number of Spectators, who, by their Drefs, feem’d to 
be fo many old Romans. They were feated according to their 
feveral Degrees, and the moft honourable Seat was left vacant ; 
as it feem’d to me, for the Confuls, and fome of the other 
chief Officers of the State. Both the Fleets addrefs’d them- 
felves for Action. They managed their Veffels with a fur- 
prizing Readinefs, and exercifed in different Squadrons, before 
the general Engagement was to begin. ‘The lighter Gallies 
row’d againft one another, with an Emulation that appear’d 
in the Faces of every even the loweft Sailor ; and then retir’d 
behind the great Ships, which were drawn up in two Lines. 
The glittering of their Arms, and the playing of the Sun 
upon the brazen Roftra, made an Appearance which our mo- 
dern Fleets can give us no Idea of. On a fudden they bore 
up to each other, with Shouts and martial Mufic. Their 
Prows almoft met, and I expected the fatal Confequences of 
fo violent a Shock; when, all at once, one Line opening to 
the Right and Left, Ict the other pafs thro’; who tacking 
about, almoft as fwift as Thought, purfued a flying Enemy, 
that but juft before feem’d victorious. The Shores ecchoed 
with Applaufe, and both the Fleets return’d to their former 
Stations ; where they expected the Arrival of the Confuls, and 
the accuftom’d Signal for the Engagement. This Paufe was 
foon interrupted 4 feveral general and repeated Shouts; 
which, as I f{uppofed, were occafion’d by the Approach of the 
Confuls. Soon after the Liftors appear’d, when immediately 
all that auguft Affembly, thofe Conquerors of the World, 
rofe from their Seats. *Tis impoffible to defcribe the pleafing 
Awe I felt in my Mind, whilft I was expecting to fee the 
Confuls, (thofe Reprefentatives of the Majefty of the Romar 
People, and the Guardians of their Liberties) make their En- 
try into the Affembly. How bleft muft be the Sight of fuch 
Heroes! Each crown’d with the Laurels which he had gain’d 
in the Defence of his Country, and in fubduing the Nations 
of the Earth. As I was exulting in Uris manner in —- 
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Mind, one Magiftrate only entered ; and I concluded, that 
his Collegue was abroad on fome glorious Occafion or other- 
—But how was I fhocked when on his nearer Approach, I 
heard the Romans burit out in one univerfal Crys of ** Hail 
«¢ Cafar ! Long live the Emperor |”? The Tyrant was fol- 
lowed by Crowds of his Sycophants. Fixing my Eyes upon 
him, I foon difcerned that it was Nero; whofe cruel Air 
I well remembered from his Statues and Coins. I ftarted 
with Indignation at the Sight of him ; the Ships, the Thea- 
tre, the Romans all vanifhed in an Inftant: And I awaked, 
with my Heart beating ;.and my Spirits all difturbed, at 
fo horrid a Difappointment. How pleafed was I to find, 
that i. was but a Dream ?—I endeavoured to compofe myfelf, 
as well as I cou’d ; and then joined the reft of my Com- 
pany, who were diverting themfelves with picking up Shells 
on the Shore. 


On SELF-LOVE, 4 Fabk. 


HEN I confider the natural Propenfity of human 
Nature to Good, I am often greatly furprized how the 

Power of Education is able to fubvert it ; but it raifes my In- 
dignation, that Superftition and idle Legends can caft fuch a 
Film over the Intellectual Eye, as to render it in a great Mea- 
{ure incapable of extending it’s View beyond the little circum- 
fcribed Limits of what belongs meerly to Man. ’Tis this 
Counter-Knowledge, that makes us by Degrees become felf- 
ifh and unfocial, by confining the Detign and Benevolence of 
Providence to a part of the Univerfe, which in Comparifon 
to the whole Syftem, is no more than a fingle Grain of Sand 
to the Earth itflf; for when once we have begun to ex- 
clude our Planet by Superiority from the reft, and to regard 
the other Luminaries as  exifting only to ferve ours, we 
prefently proceed to bring the Though: nearer Home, by 
looking upon the Country we cafually were born in, then 
the Family we come from, and at length, ourfelves alone, 
as the principal Object of divine Care. This is the Bane of 
all Morality, and from this plentiful Source of Evils flow 
Pride, Ill-Nature, and that iarent of active Vices Unchari- 
tablenefs, Contrary Thoughts therefore muft be produdtive of 
contrary Effects; and 1 dare fay, every one who has expe- 
rienced the Light of ufeful Learning and true Religion, will 
agree with me, that nothing tends more to better the Heart, 
as weil as enlarge the Underftanding, than to carry our 
Vou. I, Dd Thoughts 
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‘Thoughts as far as we are able into Immenfity, and to medi- 
tate on the Attributes of the Deity, from whom all W2/dom 
preceeds, and in whom it ends ; which will neceflarily lead 
us to confer the whole Solar Syftem as no more than a fingle 
Atom in Subjection to the univerfal Plan of divine Govern- 
ment! What then is Man! The Arabians, who convey 
all their Learning, their moral and religious Precepts through 
Fables, relate the following Story, as an inftructive Leflon 
on this Subject. 

There lived in the Vale of Keritz, a Hermit named A4ékail- 
fab, who by the Power of a Talifman could convert any 
Animal whatfoever into another of a different Species. His 
Life being as pure as his Knowledge was extenfive, he pre- 
fently became famous over the whole Eait, and all the Youth 
of the adjacent Countries came to him for Inftru€tion. Among 
the reft, the Son of the King of Thebet was placed by his 
Father under the Tuition of this celebrated Philofopher. 1- 
nophaz, for that was the Name of the young Prince, was of 
a proud, felfifh, and cruel Difpofition ; he look’d upon the 
other Nations of the Earth, as tributary Vaflals to his Power, 
and upon his Father’s Subjects, as the abject Slaves of his 
Pleafure. Kalaphaz, the good old King, who tenderly loved 
his People as a Parent, would often lament within himfeli 
the terrible Profpect they had before ’em, when he anticipat- 
ed the Calamities that were likely to cnfue after his Death, 
under the Reign of his Succeffor ; however, that nothing 
fhould be wanting to contribute to their Welfare, or that of 
his own Son, he took all the Methods poffible to render the 
young Prince more humane and tractable ; but when nothing 
avail’d, he at latt determined to fend him as abovemention’d, 
to the great Philofopher and Magician dkallab. Accordingly 
when Afoncphaz was arrived at a little Villace, where the 





Pupils of DiftinGion generally refided, he fent to command 
the Preceptor to come to him. Jfallah, who both knew by 
his Art, and was previoufly informed of the ‘l’emper of his 
royal Difciple ; told the Meflenger, that though his Birth 
and Fortune fet a Diftinétion between the reft of Mankind, 
yet Wifdom claimed a Superiority by Nature over all; and 
though the Prince of T/cbet had been accuftom’d to command 
the Great Oncs of the Earth, it was now his Turn to obey 
and attend the Will of his Mafter. Asfoon as .Wonsphaz 
received this Meflage, which breathed a Spirit of Liberty and 
Philofuphy, more than what he had been ufed to, he was 
gregtly enraged againit the Hermit, and repairing to his Cave 
with the Servants that attended him, refolved to make the 
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good old Man fall a Victim to his Refentment. Akallah be- 
ing appriz’d of the young Prince’s Defign, waited patiently 
for his coming, upon whofe Appearance with a drawn Sword 
in his Hand, he touch’d the Talifman, and AdZonephaz was 
inftantly metamorphos’d into an Emmet. The Attendants, 
upon the fudden Difappearance of their Matter, were greatly 
aftonifh’d, which the Hermit perceiving: ** Behold! faid he, 
“ pointing to the Ground, that Infect which you fee craw}- 
“ing on the Earth, was once Monophaz, your Lord, who 
«¢ was to reign uncontroulable over the Lives of Millions, but 
*« is now reduced by the Power of the Almighty, to lie with 
Reptiles in the Duft; for before his Prefence, who created 
every Being for univerfal Good, and not feliith Delight, 
“© the greateitt Monarch upon the Globe is no more than 
the fmalleft Mote fiutt’ring in the Meridian Sun. Learn 
hence, continued he, young Prince (looking down upom 
the Emmet) that thofe alone are diltinguifh’d by his pre- 
fent and future Favour, who correfpond with his great De- 
fizn of promoting the Good of all his Creatures, and 
guide their Lives by the unerring Di€tates of Reafon, ané 
the tender Suggcitions of Humanity. *Tis in my Power, 
whom you lately fo threaten’d in your Wrath, tomake you 
continue in this Body, as a Punifhment for the rafh At- 
tempt ; but as i perceive by my Art, that there will be 2 
thorough Reformation of your Mind with the Change of 
your Shape, and that your future Conduct will be botha 
Bleffing to yourfelf and the reft of Mankind; you_fhall 
immediately be convey’d back again in your own Form, 
with your Attendants, to the Court of your Father at 
“© Thebet.”” Having faid this, Aékallah touch’d the Talifman, 
by which Monophaz found himfelf where the Magician pro- 
mifed to convey him; and being convinced by this Experi- 
ment of the Weaknefs and Infutficiency of Man in Compa- 
rifon to the Power of Heaven, he became afterwards, by his 
Example, a living Precept of Goodnefs to the reft of the 
World. 
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An ESSAY on SNUGNESS. 


——Iln fe totus teres atque rotundus. Hor. 


S I was a fevy Nights ago fitting with a Friend of mine, 
I could not help philofophizing after the manner of 
ontaigne ; and my Mind was naturally induced, from the 
Circumftances that furrounded me, to take an oblique View 
of its own Fiappinefs. The Wind was very high, and the 
Hail beat againft my Windows. The Clearnefs of my Fire, 
the Agrecablenefs of my Companion, with the pleafing, tho’, 
I muft confefs, ill-natur’d Reflection on the Situation of fome 
unhappy Wretches in that tempeftuous Night, gave me a Sen- 
fation of the fame Nature with, tho’ infinitely fuperior to that 
mention’d by Lucretius, of handing on the Sea-fhore, and 
beholding a Wreck ; where, indeed, the Scene would be too 
fhocking to leave in the Mind any Traces of Satisfaction. 
No—far was a Thought fo ungenerous and inhuman from us 
at that Time: We were content with Joys not fo exaggerated, 
and not defirous of Pleafure, fufficiently happy in the Idea of 
our own Snugnefs.—If the Reader fhould be as much at a 
Lofs as cver for a clear Conception of Snugnefs, I cannot re- 
prefcnt it better than by recalling to his Mind the original 
Syitem of Epicurus. It is falfly imagin’d, from the debauch’d 
Lives of fome of his Followers, that he made his Chicj esd 
to confift in voluptuous Enjoyment, and Gratifications of ihe 
App ite. The Character of Atticus was form’d upon the 
genuine Principles of Epicurus. A Choice of agreeable Friends, 
Conveniencies of al] kinds, a Mind not difturb’d by Bufinefs 
or narrow Circumftances, with that unalterable Eafinefs of 
Situation, which he had the Addrefs to preferve in all the 
Troubles and Diffenfions of the Commonwealth, feem to have 
been a continual Courfe of that kind of Happinefs, which is 
the Subject of the prefent Effay ; and which I do not remem- 
ber to have met with better defcrib’d in any antient Author, 
than by Lucretius in that Exprefiion of his, 





Vacuigue animi tranquilla voluptas. 


It will be fuperfluous, after this general Account, to at- 
tempt a Definition of Snugnefs, as there is fcarce any Perfon 
living, but who muft, fome time or other, have experienced 
this agreeable Senfation. Indeed, it muft be a kind of Satire 

on 
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on aMan, to fay that he was incapable of relifhing this Plea- 
fure. ~All the Socisl Paffions feem to range themfelves under 
her Standard ; and, in my Mind, the Idea of Snugneis always 
brings along with it that of a fincere Friend, a tender Huf- 
band, an acGionate Brother, and, in fhort, of all the Vir- 
tues that adorn and make Life happy. 

I cannot but obferve how great a Friend the Subject in 
hand is to the Mufes in general. Horace has celebrated it in 
many Paflages of his Writings, and has always taken a Pride 
in paying a due Tribute of Praife to Snugnefs, from waom he 
received all his Happinefs, and all] his Glory ; and I think that 
the Englifh Nation has much to lament, in not having afforded 
to Mr. Dryden an Opportunity of celebrating the Praifes of this 
Source of Correctnefs. 

Refic&tions of this Kind paft between my Friend and me 
the whole Evening, and made fo deep an Impreffion on my 
Mind, that I had no fooner flipt into Bed, than I immediately 
fell into a found Sleep, and had the following Viton. 

I imagin’d myfelf loft on a wild Heath in a tempeftuous 
Night, and endeavouring in vain to difcover a Path, which 
might lead me to the Shelter of fome Village. In thefe me- 
lancholy Circumftances I wander’d till towards the Morning, 
when I difcover’d a Light at a Diftance. To this I repair’d 
as faft as the Weight of the Snow that cover’d me, and the 
Icicles that hung from all Parts of my Cloaths, would permit 
me. I was almoft arrived at it juft at Break of Day, when, 
to my great Surprize, on a fudden the Wind was hufh’d, and 
a clear Froft fucceeded the late Storm. I advanced on, much 
comforted with this; when, at a Diftance, I perceived a very 
odd Proceffion approaching towards me: At their Head ap- 
pear’d a Matron, whofe Years had ferved only to make her 
venerable, without having left any Furrows in her Face, or 
brought on thofe difagreeable Frowns, which are generally the 
Attendants of old Age. Notwithftanding the Plainnefs of 
her Drefs (which was nothing but a Britifh Cloth, made after 
the Fafhion of the Robes of the Roman Ladies) I could difco- 
ver in her a certain Majefty temper’d with Smiles. On both 
Sides of her was a Virgin, each of which betray’d fomething, 
as I thought, of a Divine Original, by her graceful and eafy 
Demarche. Thefe I afterwards underftood to be Contentment 
and Happinefi. Behind them was a long Train of Perfons, 
whofe Faces I remember’d to have feen fomewhere before. 
As I was wondering what this fhould mean, the Goddefs, fix- 
ing her Eyes on me with great Complacency, ‘* Mortal, fays 
“* fhe, you come very feafonably to one, who will take the 

* higheft 
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“* higheft Pleafure in relieving you in your prefent Difirefs. 
“* I can perceive eafily by your Appearance, that you came 
*¢ from an Ifland, which has always been my greateft Fa- 
** yourite. You will find that moft of my Attendants here 
** are Countrymen of yours. No other People is fo well 
<< acquainted with my Attributes, or can even call me by my 
“© proper Appellation. No where elfe fo many Altars rife to 
** my Honour, near the bright Refidence of my Sifter Veffa; 
‘© for I look upon all thofe as Altars to me, which you Mortals 
“* erroneoufly call Chimney-Corners.”” I need not aflure 
my Readers, that [ was extremely furprized at this Difcourfe, 
and it was fome time before I could comprehend that this 
was tle Goddefs of Snugne/s, till 1 obferved in her Train 
many whom I knew to have been formerly her Votaries ; 
and overheard Tibullust faying to Dr. Sw ift, you have infi- 
nitely exceeded me, and | am deputed to delfire you to ac- 
cept the Place in the Proceffion neareft the Goddels herfelf, 
and you would have had {till greater Honours paid to you, 
had they not rather belong’d to the Country Parfon you de- 
feribe, than yourfelf t. “The Doctor modeftly declined the 
firft Place, and pointed to * Horace, as a fitter Perfon for that 
Station. I obferved the well-bred Satirift caft his Eyes on 
Cowley, and immediately the whole Company infifted on his 
accepting it, who had given fo many Proofs of |} his defiring 
it, to be able to refufe the Offer. “This Piece of Ceremony 
being fettled, they all proceeded to the Temple; I, at the 
Invitation of the Goddc{s, attended them thither, and received 
all the while from Swift an Account of their Happinefs under 
the direct Influence of their benevolent Queen. The Tem- 
le was fituate on the Side of a Hill, open only to the 

Neft and South. ‘The Apartments were furnifhed with 
‘Tapeftry Hangings, reprefenting the Games that were celc- 
brated every Winter-Seafon, round the Altar of Veffa. Thad a 
Jong Account from the Goddefs herfelf of all her Myfteries, 
and the Furniture of her Penetralia, for I myfelf was pre- 
vented from ent’ring them by an unlucky Accident. It feems 
it was a Cuftom with the Goddefs, to have all the Poems 
that were made in her Praife by any of her Sons on Earth, 
engraved in Golden Letters on the Gates of her Temple. 
What was then infcribed there, was part of Mr. Téempjan’s 
Poem on Winter, with which the Goddefs was fo extremely 
pleafed, 


n 


+ ag! s Charaéter of a 2 Country- Parfon 

~\ ore -Eleg. 1. Lib. I. . 

9 Vid H r. Sat. 6. Lib. If. & Sat. 6. Lib. I 
Vid, pes vley’s Eflays, © alibi pafin . 
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pleafed, that after having much extolled their Author, the 
could not help crying out, 


Now all amid the Rigors of the Year, 
In the wild Depth of Winter, while without 
The ceafelefs Winds blow Ice, be my Retreat, 
Between the groaning Foreft and the Shore 
Beat by a boundlefs Multitude of Waves, 
A rural, foelter’d, folitary Scene ; 
Where ruddy Fire, and beaming Tapers jorn 
To chear the Gham; there fludicus let me fit. 
Winter, V. 426. 


Which fhe repeated with fo much Eciftafy, that fhe unfor- 
tunately wak’d me, and interrupted my farther Progrefs in 
that delightful Place ; But I foon comforted myfelf in the 
folid Confideration of my own Snugnefs, and by the Excla- 
mation of Titullus, 


Duam juvat immites ventos audire cubantem ! 


ag Eleg. I. V. 41. Lib. I. 





Th MIMICK. 


HE Mimick’s duétile Features claim my Lays, 
Chang’d to a thoufand Shapes, a thoufand Ways ; 

Who with Varicty of Arts.puts on 
All other Perfons, and throws off his own ; 
Whofe Looks well difciplin’d, his Will obey, 
Bloom at Command, or at Command decay : 
Nor blufh, my Mufe, thofe Changes to impart, 
Which ask an Ovid’s or Apollo’s Art. 


But who, “pelle, all the Arts can trace, 
All the Deccits of that delufive Face ? 
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For lo ! in Sight the various Artift comes ; 

Lo! how in Beauty and in Health he blooms : 
Its fmootheft Charms triumphant Youth fupplies, 
Laughs in his Cheeks, and fparkles in his Eyes. 
But fudden fee, the Scene is fnatch’d away, 

See each inverted Feature in Decay ; 

His Mutcles all relax’d, his Face o’ergrown, 
Rough, and embofs’d with Wrinkles not his own. 


He trails his dangling Legs ; the wond’ring Train 


Lau the folemn Conduct of his Cane. 
R; he Scenes of Life, he drops his Prime ; 
A Cripple =xty Years before his Time ; 


Runs ina Moment all its Stages o’er, 
And fteps from four and twenty, to fourfcore. 


Now he a venerable Judge appears, 
And the long Garb of lazy Purple wears; 
Like drowfy P—s looks his aged Frame, 
His Mein, his Habit, and Addrefs the fame : 
When to the fneering Crowd he lifps a Joke, 
Puns from the Law, or Quibbles out of Coke ; 
With fettled Air, and moft judicious Face, 
Nods o’er the Cufhion, Council, and the Cafe ; 
Slumbers, and hears by Starts the noify Train ; 
Catches a Period, and drops down again. 
And now, his Hearers in their Turn to lull, 
Himfelf ftands up moft venerably dull ; 
‘Talks of old Times; commends their loyal Zeal, 
Cheir wholfome Statutes, Difcipline, and Ale: 
On different Themes beftows one common Praife, 
The Thames, the Streets, the King, and King’s Highways. 


You fee him quit the Bench, and ftrait appear 


An huge old gouty Council at the Bar; 
Bawl 
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Bawl for his Client, wret the tortur’d Laws 
From their true Senfe, and mould them to the Caufe ; 
In folemn Form harangue the lif’ninz Crowd, 
And hem and cough emphatically loud : 
Bleft Art, indeed! and glorious Eloquence, 
Where empty Noife fupplies the Want of Senfe. 
For Meaning, Signs and Motions he affords, 
And InterjeCtions for the Want of Words, 
What Shape to you, O§ 
What Face, but you adept into your own | 





5, is unknown ! 


At the leaft Hint, fictitious Crowds you raife, 
And multiply yourfelf ten thoufand Ways : 
This Moment, to indulge the mirthful Vein, 

A Fool’s or Do@or’s Perfon you fuftain ; 
The next, refume Yourfelf and Senfe again, 


Am I deceiv’d? or by fome fudden Slight, 

A ftarch’d Tub-preacher now he ftrikes the Sight, 

(Quick the Tranfition, and unfeen the Art! ) 

Pale, and entirely chang’d ia every Part, 

His fhorten’d Vifage, and fantaftic Drefs, 

The mad Fanatic to the Life exprefs ; 

That fmall Silkk Cap; thofe puritanick Hairs, 

Cropt to the Quick, and circling round his Ears ; 

That rounded Face the Mimick here proclaim, 

How very different, yet how ftill the fame ! 

Now he, by juft Degrees, his Silence breaks ; 

His frantick Silence, mutt’ring e’cr he fpeaks: 

Protracted Hums the folemn Farce begin, 

And Groans and Paufes interrupt the Scene ; 

As each in juft Succeffion comes and goes, 

Work’d to its Pitch, the Spirit ftronger grows, 

And fqueezes out his Eyes, and twangs his vocal Nofe. 
Vou. IL Ee Now 
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Now quick and rapid, and in Rage more loud, 

A Storm of Nonfenfe burfts upon the Crowd : 

His Hand and Voice proclaim the gen’ral Doom, 
While this the Hour-glafs fhakes, and that the Room. 
On Nature’s Ruins all his Doétrines dwell, 

And throw wide open every Gate of Hell. 


A Thoufand other Shapes he wears with Grace ; 
A Thoufand more Varieties of Face : 
But who, in every Shape, can count him o’er, 
Who multiplies his Perfon every Hour ? 
What Mufe his flying Features can purfue, 
Or keep his wand’ring Countenance in View ? 
Had I a Thoufand Mouths, a Thoufand Tongues, 
A Throat “of Brafs, and Adamantine Lungs, 
I could not celebrate this Proteus’ Skill, 
Who hhifts his Perfon and his Face at Will ; 
This Proteus, who out-numbers Hofts alone ; 
A Crowd himfelf ; a Multitude in one. 


The BenepiciTe Paraphrafed. 


I. 


E Works of God, on him alone, 
In Earth his Footftool, Heaven his Throne, 
Be all your Praife beftow’d ; 
Whofe Hand the beautcous Fabrick made, 
Whofe Eye the finifh’d Work furvey’d, 
And faw that All was Good. 


II. 


Ye Angels, that with loud Acclaim 
Admiring view’d the new-born Frame, 
And hail’d th’ eternal King ; 
Again 
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Again proclaim your Maker’s Praife, 
Again your thankful Voices raife, 
And touch the tuneful String. 


iil. 


Praife him, ye blefs’d A&therial Plains, 

Where, in full Majefty, he deigns 
To fix his awful Throne: 

Ye Waters, that above him roll, 

From Orb to Orb, from Pole to Pole, 
Oh! 





make his Praifes known! 


IV. 


Ye Thrones, Dominions, Virtues, Pow’sg, 
Join ye your joyful Songs with ours, 
With us your Voices raife ; 
From Age to Age extend the Lay, 
‘To Heav’n’s eternal Monarch pay 
Hymns of eternal Praife. 


Vy. 


Ceeleftial Orb !—whofe pow’rful Ray 
Opes the glad Eyelids of the Day, 
Whofe Influence all Things own ; 
Praife him, whofe Cousts effulgent thine 
With Light, as far excelling thine, 
As thine the paler Moon. 


VI. 
Ye glitt’ring Planets of the Sky, 
Whofe Lamps the abfent Sun fupply, 
With him the Song purfue ; 
And let himfelf fubmiffive own, 
He borrows from a brighter Sun, 
The Light he lends to you. 
Ee2 


Vi. 
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VII. 
Ye Show’rs, and Dews, whofe Moifture thed, 
Calls into Life the op’ning Seed, 
To him your Praifes yield ; 
Whofe Influence wakes the genial Birth, 
Dyops Fatnefs on the pregnant Earth, 
And crowns the laughing Ficld. 


Vil. 


Ye Winds, that oft’ tempeftuous fweep 
The ruffled Suriace of the Deep, 
With us confefs your God : 
See, through the Heav’ns, the King of Kings, 
Up-borne on your expanded Wings, 
Comes flying all abroad. 


IX. 
Ye Floods of Fire, where-e’er ye flow, 
With juft Submiffion humbly bow 
To his fuperior Pow’r ; 
Who ftops the Tempeft on its Way, 
Ox bids the flaming Deluge ftrav, 


And gives it Strength to roar. 


X. 


Ye Summer’s Heat, and Winter’s Cold, 
By Turns in long Succefiion roll’d, 

The dreoping World to chear ; 
Praife him, who gave the Sun and Moon, 
To lead the varicus Seafons on, 

And guide the circling Year. 

XI. 

Ye Frofts, that bind the wat’ry Plain, 
Ye filent Show’rs of fleecy Raia, 


Purfue the heav’nly Theme 3 
Praife 
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Praife him who fheds the driving Snow, 
Forbids the harden’d Waves to flow, 
And ftops the rapid Stream. 


XII, 
Ye Days and Nights, that fwiftly born, 
From Morn to Eve, from Eve to Morn, 
Alternate glide away ; 
Praife him, whofe never-varying Light, 
Abfent, adds Horror to the Night, 
But prefent gives the Day. 


XIII. 


Light,—from whofe Ray all Beauty fprings, 
Darknefs,—whofe wide-expanded Wings 
Involve the dufky Globe ; 
Praife him, who, when the Heav’ns he fpread, 
Darknefs his thick Pavillion made, 
And Light his regal Robe. 
XIV. 
Praife him, ye Light’nings, as ye fly, 
Wing’d with his Vengeance through the Sky, 
And red with Wrath divine ; 
Praife him, ye Clouds, that wand’ring ftray, 
Or fix’d by him in clofe Array, 
Surround his awful Shrine. 


XV, 
Exalt, O Earth! thy:heav’nly King, 
Who bids che Plants, that form the Spring, 
With annual Verdure bloom ; 
Whofe frequent Drops of kindly Rain, 
Prolifick fwell the rip’ning Grain, 
And blefs thy fertile Womb. 


XVL 
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XVI. 
Ye Mountains, that ambitious rife, 
And heave your Summits to the Skies, 
Revere his awful Nod ; 
Think how ye once affrighted fied, 
When Ferdan fought his Fountain-Head, 
And own’d th’ approaching God. 


XVII. 


Ye Trees, that fill the rural Scene, 

Ye Flowers, that o’er th’ enamel’d Green 
In native Beauty reign, 

O ! praife the Ruler of the Skies, 

Whofe Hand the genial Sap fupplies, 
And clothes the fmiling Plain. 


XVIII. 


Ye fecret Springs, ye gentle Rills, 

That murm’ring rife among the Hills, 
Or fill the humble Vale ; 

Praife him, at whofe Almighty Nod 

The rugged Rock diffolving flow’d, 
And form’d a fpringing Well. 


XIX. 


Praife him, ye Floods, and Seas profound, 

Whofe Waves the fpacious Earth furround, 
And roll from Shore to Shore ; 

Aw’d by his Voicé, ye Seas, fubfide, 

Ye Floods, within your Channels glide, 
And tremble and adore; 


XX: 


Ye Whales, that ftir the boiling Deep, 
Or ia its dark Receffes fleep, 
Remote from human Eye ; 


I Praife 
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Praife him, by whom ye all are fed, 
Praife him, without whofe heavenly Aid 

Ye languifh, faint, and die. 


XXL 


Ye Birds, exalt ‘your Maker’s Name, 
Begin, and with th’ important Theme 
Your artlefs Lays improve ; 
Wake with your Songs the rifling Day, 
Let Mufick found on ev’ry Spray, 
And fill the vocal Grove. 


XXII. 


Praife him, ye Beafts, that Nightly roam 
Amid the folitary Gloom, 
Th’ expected Prey to feize ; 
Ye Slaves of the laborious Plough, 
Your ftubborn Necks fubmiffive bow, 
And bend your weary’d Knees. 


XXiil. 


Ye Sons of Men, his Praife difplay, 
Who ftampt his Image on your Clay, 
And gaye it Pow’r to move ; 
Ye, that in Fudah’s Confines dwell, 
From Age to Age fucceffive tell 
The Wonders of his Love. ” 


XXIV, 


Let Levi’s Tribe the Lay prolong, 
*Till Angels liften to the Song, 
And bend attentive down ; 
Let Wonder feize the heav’nly Train, 
Pleas’d, while they hear a mortal Strain, 


So fweet, fo like their own. 
XXY, 
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XXV. 
And you, your thankful Voices join, 
That oft at Salem’s facred Shrine 
Before his Altars kneel ; 
Where thron’d in Majefty he dwells, 


And from the myftick Cloud: reveals 
The Dictates of his Will. 


XXXVI. 


Ye Spirits of the Juft and Good, 

That, eager for the bleit Abode, 
To heav’nly Manfions foar ; 

O! let your Songs his Praife difplay, 

Till Heav'n itfelf fhall melt away, 
And Time fhall be no more. 


XXVII. 
Praife him, ye meek and hun:ble Train, 
Ye Saints, whom his Decrees ordain 
The boundlefs Blifs to fhare ; 
O! Praife him, till ye take your Way 
To Regions of eternal Day, 
And reign for ever there. 


XXVIII. 


Let us, who now impaffive ftand, 

Aw’d by the Tyrant’s ftern Command, 
Amid the fiery Blaze ; 

While thus we triumph in the Flame, 

Rife, and our Maker’s Love proclaim, 
In Hymas of endlefs Praife. 


LIT E- 
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LITERARY MEMOIRS, 
Letters of a Frenchman. Second Extraé. 


MONG the Obfervations which our Author makes on 
A the Manners and Cuftoms of the Englifh Nation, his 
Keticctions on Marriage deferve particular Notice. ‘* Pub- 
lic Spectacles, fays he ( Letter X.) are not of fo little Confe- 
quence as many People fuppofe. “The Theatre, in Particular, 
has a great Influence upon our Manners; and no doubt, 
the Licentioufnefs of the Stage, at London, contributes its 
Share to the fmall Regard which the £xgli/p have for what 
we call Decorum. ‘They have there ill Examples con- 
tinually fet before their Eyes, which Paffion will very 
eafily determine them to imitate, when once the Re- 
ftraint of modeft Shame is thrown off- —This is the 
Country where unequal Marriages are moft common of any 
in the World. The Checks of Decency hinder but a ver 
few of the Englifh from fcllowing their own fantaftical Hu- 
mours, or from abandoning themfelves to their Paffions. Ifa 
Mafter of a Family marry his Maid-Servant, or the Daugh- 
ter of a Duke a common Soldier, or an old rich Widow a 
Booby, who has no Merit but his Youth ; fome People laugh, 
the reft fay nothing about it, and no body is furprized at 
it. Thofe, who by their Birth are of Rank at Court, are 
not afraid of degrading themfelves ; becaufe they cannot 
lofe that Rank. This is a Country of Liberty ; and that 
Liberty is carried fo far, as to venture deliberately on the moft 
abfurd Conduct, and almoft without incurring any Blame. Our 
Laws in France, have wifely provided all poffible Means to 
hinder Children from marrying, againft the Cenfent of their 
Parents ; left they fhould engage themfelves in Matches pre- 
judicial to themfelves and difhonourable to their Families, 
Youth is too blind, and too much fubjeét to Paffion, to un- 
derftand its true Intereft. The Laws of England are far o- 
therwife in this Refpeét ; they all have a Tendency 
to favour even the moft indecent Marriages. They do 
not require by far enough of publick Solemnity in an 
Ac, which the more important it is to thofe who en- 
gage in it, ought fo much the more to intereft thofe to 
whom they are related. As the Wedding-Ceremony may 
here be tranfaéted in any Place whatever, I have heard 

Vou, IL. Ff that 
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that 2 Clergyman, who was in Prifon, to get a “more tole- 
rable Subfiftance, hung an Advertifment at his Window, 
with thefe Words : Weddings performed cheap here. I hardly 
know what to think of the Story: I don’t pretend to de- 
ny the Wifdom of the Englifh Legiflature, without Doubt 
they have had good Reafons for the Laws which they have 
enacted. But 1 am fure the Abufes of them are extremely 
pernicious : they authorize all the Arts of the moft common 
Proftitute to feduce any young Gentleman ; they favour her 
Wickednefs, and render unaltcrable thofe fhameful Ties in 
which fhe has once intrapped him. It is impoffible, in Eng- 
land, to provide too warily againft thefe Creatures ; they have 
a moft wonderful Dexterity in laying Snares for young Men, 
and in covering by a Marriage, which brings them again 
into Society, the Infamy of their paft Conduct, which had 
feparated them from it. Their moft common Way is to in- 
toxicate the Men whom they have fuch a Defign upon. And 
then fuch a Creature, who wants to be the Wife of a Man, 
who perhaps would be afhamed to own her for his Miftrefs, 
prevails on him, by her dangerous Carefles to own before Wit- 
-nefles, that he takes her for hisWife. It often happens fo, when 
he imagines that he is only in Jeft and Sport. But ali Jefting 
in this Affair becomes feriousin England: The Yes is always 
taken in the ftricteft Senfe of the Letter. The Woman 
perhaps has a Chaplain ready; this Minifter of the Gofpel 
Jends himfelf to the Myftery of Iniquity ; and that which in 
France would be only a Farce, which the Civil Magiftrate 
would be prepared to chaftize, becomes in England a {e- 
rious Act, authoriz’d by the Laws. Whence it frequently 
happens, that a Man who went to Bed very eafy and very 
drunk, finds himfelf at waking, married to a Creature whom 
he moft heartily defpifes and abhorrs. Unions like thefe 
can only produce bad Citizens in a State. If Men abandon 
themfelves brutally to their Paffions, it fhould be the Work 
of the Laws to replace that Prudence which they then loft 
Sight of ; and as far as the good of Society will permit, to 
hinder a momentary Weaknefs or Frenzy from making 
them unhappy the whole Remainder of their Lives. I know 
two Brothers, who, to their great Sorrow, were fo caught by 
two Sifters ; and who perhaps aggravate their Fault, inftcad 
of repairing it, by wegen Wives like Servants. What 
makes me write you a Letter on this Subjedt, is, that the 


other Day a Gentleman of Lincoln, who had been unfortu- 
nate in this Refpeé&t, fhot himfelf through the Head the next 
Day, as foon as he underftood the foolifh Step he _ had 
taken,” 
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_ The Reader will not be difpleafed to fee fome of our Author's 
"Remarks concerning the Face of the Country in England, and the 
Condition of our Country-People. ‘* You detire me (Letter 
XXVI.) to give you fome Account of the Appearance of the 
Country in | i a in order to let you know what you 
are to expect from it when you come hither yourfelf. | 
can anfwer beforehand for the Satisfaction you will have in 
a Country, where the Nature of the Climate, and the Induf- 
try of the Inhabitants, confpire to make it as agreeable as it 
is fertile. As you have feen /taly, you will find nothing that 
can fatisfy you in the Buildings of Loudon: That City is 
not indeed furprifing, except by its Greatnefs. On the Con- 
trary, one needs only to have Eyes to be furprized at the 
Beauty of the Country, at the Pains with which the Ground 
is cultivated, at the Richnefs of the Paftures, at the nume- 
rous Flocks and Droves with which they are covered, and 
at the Air of Plenty and Neatnefs which appears in the 
fmalleft Villages. Thofe who won’t believe England to be a 
very fruitful Country, are greatly miftaken. The Englifh make 
vaft Sums every Year of the fuperfluous Quantities of Corn 
which they export. Wecan hardly be perfwaded, in France, 
that violent Colds in the Air are more uncommon here than 
with us. But it is certainly true, that the Mifts, with which 
this Ifland is generally covered, defend it both from excef- 
five Cold and exceffive Heat. Thofe thick Vapours are per 
haps as beneficial to the Soil, as they are hurtful to the 
Health of the People. A plain Proof that they render the 
Climate here more moderate than ours, is, that fome Trees, 
which in France are kept alive only in Green-houfes, grow 
here in the open Air and free Soil. Molt of the Virginia- 
Trees thrive very well about London ; but at Afontoard you 
were obliged to put them under Shelter in Winter. The 
Country here looks always very gay, becaufe it is always 
green : Indeed it is not fo much diverfified as in France. 
Except in a few Countries, youdon’t fee, in England, either 
vaft Plains or high Mountains. Nething aftonifhes one’s 
Eye ; but every thing fatisfies it. You fee every where 
gentle Declivities, covered with little Woods, and Meadows 
furrounded with Hedges, which are Proofs both of the Fer- 
tility of the Soil and the Induftry of the People. The vatt 
Country which is feen from Richmond Hill, has not fo 
much the Air of a well cultivated Soil, as of an immenfe 
Garden, a fort of terreftrial Paradile ; and what moft con- 
tributes to the Beauty of thefe Profpecis, is the prodigious 
Ff 2 number 
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number of Parks and Country-Houfes, with which they are 
crouded.”’ “ *Tis in the Country ‘Letter XXXVI} 
that one fees the principal Difference between France and 
England : One may almoft fay, that Luxury is as common 
in the Villages here, as in the Cities with us. The Englifh 
Peafant is Rich, and enjoys very plentifully all the Con- 
veniences of Life. Hf he labours for the Profit of the Mer- 
chant, he partakes in the Emoluments of Trade as well as 
the rett of his Countrymen. The Wifdom of the Engl 
Government cannot be too much commended, in thus provid- 
ing for the Happinefs of this Clafsof Men, which ought in- 
deed to be looked upon as the firft Clafs ; fince it is that 
which fupports all the reft. A State where the Hufband- 
man lives plentifully, muft be a rich and powerful State ; 
and the Culture of the Soil along with the Welfare of thofe 
who manage it, fhould always be the firft Object of a Le- 
giflature’s Care. Whatever Maxims prevail in fome Parts ot 
the World, dictated by Cruelty, and by its common Com- 
panion Luxury, and adopted by a miftaken Policy; it is 
eertain that the Ground is always better improved, in Pro- 
portion as the Hufbandman is richer. Our Neighbours 
think fo ; Humanity firft hinted this to them, and Ex- 
erience has proved the Wifdom of the Maxim. The great 
Care with which the Soil is here cultivated, is the Effect of 
the Plenty and Conveniences which the Countrymen enjoy ; 
and if they be ftronger than in France, it is perhaps owing 
to their being better dicted. The Villages are here much 
neater and better built thanin France ; and every thing difco- 
vers the Riches of their Inhabitants. In their Houfes the Coun- 
try People are fo much at their Eafe, as to have acquired a 
‘Tafte for Neatnefs ; and they have Leifure enough to fa- 
tisfy that Tafte. Thay are always well-cloathed ; the Men 
hardly go abroad in Winter without a Riding-Coat; and the 
Women are not content to be Clad ; they are really Dre/. 
They have fhort Cloaks of Cloth for Winter, and Straw 
Hats for Summer ; for they have very fine Complexions, 
they are proud of them, and have it in their Power to pre- 
ferve them. A Viillageoife, in other Countries, appears only 
like a rough ruftick Wench ; ‘in England, by the Neatnefs of 
her Drefs, and by the Genteelnefs of her whole Figure, one 
would take her for a Shepherdefs of a Romance. I know 
Provinces in France, where the Women are diftinguifh’d 
from their Hufbands only by their Petticoats ; and feveral of 
them don’t at all think about it, efpecially in a Country 
where they go to the Plough as well as the Men; but in 
England, 
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England, one hardly ever fees a Woman put to any fort of 
hard Labour. ‘The very Beafts in England give Proofs of this 
wife GEconomy of their Country Affairs; and the Ground 
pays the Hufbandman Intereft for the Expence he is at in 
having good Caitle and in feeding them well. When he 
carries his Corn to Market, he has aiways a Horfe for his 
own Saddle. But one fees moft of their happy Condition 
at the Horfe-Races, which they are fo fond of. There are 
at leaft two thoufand Country-Fellows at almoft every Horfe~ 
Race, and many of them with their Wives or Miftreffes 
behind them.——-———It is a great Pity that this plentiful 
and defirable Condition of the Country-People in Eng- 
land, makes them in general fo ILnfolent and Proud.— 
Some of the beft Englifh Authors, I fpeak it to their 
Honour, (Letter XLI.) have wrote very agreeable and in- 
ftructive “[reatifes on Gardening, which is no where more 
carefully cultivated than in England ; and it is paying them no 
{mall Compliment to fay, that they excel in it. If their Cli- 
mate is not fo favourable as ours, yet their Art carries them 
great Lengths beyond us. Peafe are to be had at London much 
earlicr in Seafon than at Paris, and Pine-Apples all the Year 
round. Brocoli, which is fo fcarce with us, is here ferved up 
at Ordinaries. In the Gardens about London there are all 
forts of Melons, and excellent Peaches ; and I have gather’d 
very good Figs even in the North of England. And this Ob- 
fervation is not only true of Fruit-trees; for there are in Eng- 
land a prodigious Variety of Exotic Trees, which have no 
Recommendation, but the Beauty or Singularity of their Form. 
And, in making this Ufe of their Riches, the Exglifh are, in 
my Opinion, much wifer than fome Men of Fortune with us, 
who ruin themfelyes by changing their Equipages every fix 
Months, and their Taverns every eight Days.”’ Our Author 
gives afterwards fuch an Account of the ill Tafte of our 
Foreft-gardens and private Plantations, as plainly fhews, that 
he never faw any thing confiderable of that kind in Eng- 
land. 

We find feveral of thefe Letters full of Reflections on the 
Perfeétion of the Mechanic Arts in England. ** The Englif 
(Letter VIII.) are the moft impatient People, that we know, 
of any thing that confines them; and at the fame time the 
moft conftant in perfevering in what they have once refolved. 
’Tis by this continual Application, and indefatigable Courage, 
that they are become the Matters of all other Nations, both 
in thofe Sciences which are founded upon the Calculus, and in 
thofe Arts which depend upon the Rule and Compafs. There 
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is the fame Difference between our Workmen in France and 
fuch an Artift as Graham, as between a common Geometrician 
and Sir Lfaac Newton. The Englifh have great Advantages 
over their Neighbours, in every thing which is to be accom- 
plifh’d only thro’ Time and Application ; and we are indebted 
to them, in France, for many ufeful Machines, both in Navi- 
gation and in other Parts of laborious Handicraft ; efpecially 
thofe Machines, which, as it were, multiply Men, by making 
the Strength of one Man fufficient to execute what the un- 
affifted Strength of perhaps Thirty could not. And it is not 
only in great Works that they excel; their moft common 
Workmen feem to have attain’d the Perfection of Art. In all 
forts of Lock-fmith’s Work, which with us is perform’d in 
fo flovenly a manner, I admire the Patience and Induftry of 
the Englifh Workmen. Ravechet does not take more Pains 
to finifh the Hinges of a Gold Snuff-box, than a Workman 
does here to finifh them in a common Cheft of Drawers ; and 
they fucceed better in the little Country-Towns of England, 
in the Neatnefs and Exactnefs of all forts of Work, than in 
the moft confiderable Cities of France. I have feen Joiners 
here, in the Country, fhape and put together their Materials 
with a Nicencfs and Exactnefs, which the beft of their Trade 
in Paris would hardiy come up to. The Englifh Artifts have 
an extremcly Jaudable Quality, that they will never depart 
from that Degree of Perfeétion which they are once Matters 
of, they always do every thing as well as they can. The 
French Workinan is far from deferving this Commendation. 
As foon as ever his Reputation is eftablifh’d, he negleéts it ; 
and the Defeéts of his Performance proceed as often from his 
Defire to impofe upon you, as from his Ignorance. On the 
contrary, the Englifoman feems to have a Notion of what is 
juft and fit, which will not allow him to trifle with his Work ; 
and in this Refpeét it may be faid, that the loweft Workman 
thinks nobly of the Trade which he profeffes. But then this 
Idea of the uj? feems to be the only one which the Exglifh 
have of Beauty. The Graceful efcapes them ; becaufe, in or- 
der to be touch’d, they ftand in need of more certain and 
determinate Strokes. It is not enough in France, that a Chair 
be eafy and convenient; it muft likewife have an agreeable 
Form ; and thus our Apartments are really adorn’d with what 
only barely furnifhes them in London. ‘The Englifh Work- 
men are as follicitous as ours in feeking this Gracefulnefs, and 
Elegance of Form; but, in fpite of all their Efforts, they 
cannot attain it. As much as I admire their Invention in the 
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mechanic Arts, Iam hurt with every thing they produce in 
the Arts of Tafte. The Rule and Compafs, which guide 
them in the one, ferve only to conftrain and ftiffen them in 
the other. 

Our Author very frequently repeats this Obfervation, as 
the Reader will fee in what follows concerning Poetry and the 
Polite Arts in England. ‘* It is certainly true (Letter XXIIL) 
that Painting and Poetry have a great Refemblance to each 
other; and yet they don’t feem to be of the fame Origin. 
That Maxim, which is fo often repeated, That the fame 
Genius produces both Poets and Painters, is only received per- 
haps, like many others, for want of having been duly exa- 
min’d ; at leaft, the Maxim is moft remarkably refuted here 
by Experience. England has had feveral celebrated Poets. 
They are few in any Nation, that can be compar’d with Mi/- 
ton; and Mr. Pope, at prefent, fuftains with great Dignity 
the Honour of the Engli/fhb Mufes; yet England has not yet 
produced one great Painter. The contrary has happen’d in 
other Countries. If the inchanting Art of Poetry has not 
been happily cultivated by the Flemings, yet that of Painting 
has made a Progrefs among them, fufficient to excite the Jea- 
loufy of their Neighbours. It is well known how much 
Honour Flanders has, in this refpeét, received from Rubens ; 
but both he and Vandyke, and fome other Mafters of Repu- 
tation, have painted in England, without being able to raife 
Scholars in that Country worthy of themfelves. The Englifs 
have been, for many Years, purchafing noble Pictures from 
France and Italy. In the rich Collection of Sir R. Walpele, 
1 was forry to fee one of the fineft Pictures which Pouffin ever 
painted, the Striking the Rock in the Defart, which I had left 
at Paris. There are many other Collections in London, where 
voung Men may form their Tafte ; and go, like our youn 
Painters, into /ta/y to ftudy after Raphael, a Romano, and 
the other great Mafters of the different Schools. And what 
is ftill more remarkable, People of Quality in England think 
nobly enough of thefe politer Arts, not only to honour and 
reward them, but even to be proud of cultivating them them- 
felves. It is aftonifhing that, with all thefe arn 
Painting has made fo fmal] a Progrefs in England. It is true, 
that Paris has one Advantage over London, an Academy of 
hes and Lewis XIV. to whom the Arts owe fo much, 
founded. another at Rome for the young Men of our Nation. 
But Pcujfin and Le Sueur, the Painters who have done moft 
Honour to Fraace, preceded thofe advantageous Eftablifh- 
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ments. The Engli/h indeed have one Painter, at leaft they 
think fo ; for they give the Name of a Painter to that Sir James 
Thornhill, who painted the Dome of St. Paul’s, Greenwich- 
Park, and feveral other large Defigns : But the beft Connoif- 
feur in Painting would, I fancy, be puzzled to determine, 
not the Part in which the Painter has moft excell’d, but that 
in which he is leaft defective. I never heard of any other 
Englifbman who afpired to Hiftory-Painting: The reft are 
content to be Portrait-Painters ; and it is aftonifhing that, 
even in this Clafs, there is none that deferves to be named 
with Diftin@tion. They have always practifed this noble Art 
like the vileft Trade, juft to make Money ; and without the 
jeaft Sentiment or Notion of Glory. As for Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler, whom the Exgli/h Nation adopted ; tho’ he has a fine Mo- 
nument in Weftminfter-Abbey, tho’ Mr. Dryden celebrated 
him, and Mr. Pepe tranflated and applied to him the famous 
Latin Epitaph of Raphael; yet you might juftly blame me, if 
I attributed to this German any other Merit, than his Good- 
Senfe in chufing to fix in England, the only Country where 
he would have been call’d a Painter. The Portrait-Painters 
are at prefent more numerous, and more unfkilful at London, 
than ever they were. Since Vanloe came hither, they have 
in vain attempted to cry him down; for no-body has a Por- 
trait painted but by him. I have been with fome of the moft 
famous of them: At a Diftance, one would take a Dozen of 
their Portraits for twelve Cepies of the fame Original. Some 
have their Head turn’d on the Left Side, fome on the Right, 
and that is all the Difference among them; and, exce; ting 
the fingle Countenance or Likenefs, they have all the fame 
Neck, the fame Arms, the fame Colouring, the fame Atti- 
tude ; in fhort, thefe pretended Portraits are as void of Life 
and Action, as of Defign in the Painter. It is not only in the 
elegant and majeftick Styles of Painting that the Engit/h have 
fail’d ; they have not been more fortunate even in the Comic, 
which they have applied themfelves much more to. The 
Pleafantry and Humour of their Pictures, is like that of their 
Writings, cold, heavy, and extravagant: It is what one may 
call their National kind of Pleafantry. The Luxemburg Gal- 
lery of Rubens, and Le Brun’s Alexander's Battles, have not 
had a greater Run in France, than a Set of Prints have had in 
England, graved after the Paintings of a Man very fruitful in 
this Way; but as bad a Painter as he is a worthy Man. All 
the Nation have been fmitten with them, as one of the moft 
ingenious and happy Productions of the Age. I hardly ever 
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fee a well-furnifh’d Houfe without thefe moral Plates, repre- 
fenting the Life of a Debauchee, with all its ridiculous Ex- 
ceffes and fatal Confequences ; fome of which latter are real- 
ly fuch as {trike one with Horror ; and here the Engli/b Genius 
has fpar’d nothing to infpire it.” 

Such is the Author’s difadvantageous Account of the State 
of Painting in England. The Reader may probably think 
differently from him in fome Poirs, efpecially in his Judg- 
ment on the laft-mention’d Paintings. His Account of our 
Architecture and Sculpture is not more favourable ; tho’ in the 
former of thefe, fome Engilifh Artifts, one at leaft, have dif- 
tinguifh’d themfcives equally to almoft any of the Moderns. 
He {peaks of our Poets in a great many of his Letters; and it 
muft be own’d that he does them Juftice in many Inftances. 
He always mentions Milton with particular Honour ; and al- 
lows all the Vaftnefs of Shakef/pear’s natural Genius, tho’ he 
feems exceffively difgufted with what he calls the Barbarouf- 
nefs of his Style and Compofition. He tranflates three or 
four of the remarkable Scenes in Shake/pear, and two from 
Southern’s Tragedy of Oroonoko. He has many Letters on the 
Political State and Government of England, in which it can 
hardly be expected that he fhould fatisfy an Englifb Reader 5 
tho’ he is, upon the Whole, candid enough; and his Reficc- 
tions on moft Subjects have fomething folid in them. 





HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 


Continuation of the Hiftory, Power, and Political Interefts 
of the Houfe of AUSTRIA. 


T the Time the laft General War broke out on the Score 

of the Spanifh Succeffion, the Affairs of the Emperor 
Leopold were but in a very indifferent Condition. He faw 
plainly, that without the Affiftance of the Empire it was im- 
poffible for him to a& effeCtually againft France ; and he faw 
at the ‘ame time, that it would be very difficult to engage the 
Princes and States of Germany in a War, with which they had 
ho farther Concern, thanas Philip V. King of Spain had taken 
Vou. Il. G Pof- 
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Poffeffion of the Dutchy of Adi/an, which was a Fief beiong- 
ing to the Empire ; and the Dukes of Savey and Mantua de- 
claring againft the Emperor, whofe Vaflals they were ; yet fo 
great ‘an ih itereft his Imperial Majefty had, that by degrees he 
brous rht all the Circles to enter into the Alliance he had form’d 
with the Maritime Powers, which was brought to bear in the 
Year 1701, when it was agreed that the Empi re fhould raife 
an Fad of 120,000 Men; which,’ however, were never af- 
fembled but upon Paper. The Elector of Bart ia fided with 
France; as did alfo his Brother the Elector of Cologne: The 
former arm’d in his own Dominions, and the latter admitted 
French Troops into his Towns. The Duke of /Volfembuttle 
alfo raifed Troops for the Service of France ; but betore they 
were in a Condition to aét, the EleStor of Hanover, our late 
Sovereign, furrounded his Forces, and obliged them to enter 
into the Imperial Service ; which was a Point of very great 
Importance at that ‘Time 

In 1702, the Elector of Bavaria feized the City of Ulm. 
The Army of the Empire, under Prince Lewis of Baden, was 
beat at Fridlin ghen; and France took Poflcefion of the Dutchy 
of Lorrain, and the greateft Part of ithe Ele&torate of Treves. 
In 1703, the Eleétor of Bavaria defeated another Imperial 
Gencral, made himfelf Mafter of the City of Rati/bon, and 
feized there all the Minifters affembled at the Diet of the Em- 
pire - He afterwards made an Irruption into Tirol, out of 
which he was driven by the Inhabitants: But upon his Return 
into Germany, being join’d by M. Villars with a Body of 
French rye he defeated the Imperialifts at the firft Battle 
of Hochjted, and foon after made himfelf Mafter of Aug/burg. 
This Ye ar “alfo Piince Ragatfki 1 aifed in Infurrection in Hun- 
gary; and by thefe feveral Misfortunes the Emperor was driven 
to the laft Degree of Diftrefs. The Bavarians being on the 
Frontiers of his Dominions on one Side, and the Ma lecontent 
Hungarians making Inroads to the very Gates of Vienna on 
the other. In the midft however of thefe Difficulties, his 
Imperial Majefty declared, in the Month of Septcmber, the 
Arch-duke Charles King of Spain, by the Name of Charles 
IiI. who was fupported by the Allie:. 

In 1704, the Duke of Ma; iicrough form’d the glorious 
Refolution of delivering the E mperor and Empire at once; 
with which View he advanced with the Army of the Allies 
into Sxabia, and on the 2d of Fuly forced the Lines at Scbel- 
les berg, which open’d a Paflage inte Bavaria. On the 13th 
of Auguft following he defeated the Bavarians and French, in 
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the fecond Battle of Hoch/fed, or Blenheim; in which, with 
the Lofs of about 5000 Men, he kill’d 12000 of the Enemy, 
took as many ihee, together with all their Artillery and 
Baggage ; after which he drove the French intirely out of Ger- 
many, and return’d with his victorious Army into the Low 
Countries. The Emperor was no lefs fuccefsful againit the 
Hlungarian Malecontents; fo that, as this was the laft, 
might be accounted the moft glorious Year of his Life. He 
died at Vienna on the 5th of. A@zy following, in the 64th 
Year of his Age, and 46th of his Reign. He was thrice mar - 
ried; firft to y Margareta Therefa, Daughter to Philip 1V. 
King of Spain; fecondly to Claudia, Daughter to the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand his Coufin ; ; and thirdly to Eleanora, Daugh- 
ter to the Elector Palatine, by whom he left two Sons and 
three Daughters. 

The Emperor JosePuH fucceeded his Father, as being already 
King of the Romans, in the Flower of his Age ; being at that 
Time about Twenty-five, and a Prince of as great Hopes as 
any in Europe. It was believed, that at the very Beginning of 
his Reign an End might have been put to the War, by the 
Recovery of Lorrain, and entering that way into France; and 
it was likewife propofed to bring about an Accommodation 
with the Hungarians. The former was defeated by Prince 
Lewis of Baden’s failing the Duke of Marlborough, whom he 
ought to have join’d ; and the latter came to nothing through 
the Obftin: acy of the Malecontents, who, tho’ they might be 
beaten, could never be humbled. 

In the Beginning of the Year 1706; there happened a kind 
of general Infurreétion am< ong the Peafants in Bavaria, out of 
meer Loyalty to their Sovereign, ; at that Time retired into 
France ; but it was fupprefled, ‘tho’ not without vaft Effufion 
of Blood; fome thoufands being kill’d in the Field, and many 
afterwards hanged, in order to terrify the reft. This only 
ferved to fharpen the Emperor’s Refentment; who, on the 
Firft of May, proceeded to put the Electors of Bavaria and 
Cologne under the Ban of the Empire. The French not only 
relieved Fort Lewis, but alfo recover’d Drufenheim and Hague- 

nau, which they had loft the Year before; and in the lafte 
mention’d Place they became Mafters of a fine Train of Ar- 
tillery, which drew a Sufpicion upon Prince Lewis of — 
as if he had left it there for them; but his Highnefs d ying 
foon afterwards, and the military Affairs of the Empire going 
then rather worfe than before, convinced the Work that he 
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tad been afperfed, and that the Lofles under his Command 
were owing to Misf ortune, and not to any Fault in him. 

In 1707, the French, under the Command of Marfhal 
Villars, s, forced the impe rialifts in their Lines, and over-ran all 
Suabia rand WVirtemberg, railing moft dreadful Contributions, 
for which that General was famous : And it is very hig! ly 
probable he would have pufh’d ftill farther into the Empire, if 
he had net been prevent ted by the Siege of Toulon; fo that 
none of the Allies reap’d fo great Profit ‘from that Expedition 
as the Emperor, who was moft againft it. The Negotiations 
with the Hungarians went on, but to no Purpofe ; tho’ the 
Maritime Powers labour’d all they could to have brought 

about a Peace. In the Beginning of 1708, there happen’ da 
Difpute between his Imperial Mejetty and the Pope, in which 
the latter was reduced to fubmit to fuch Terms as were pre 
fcrib’d him, and obliged to acknowledge the Arch-duke 


Charies in Quality of King of Spain, and confequently of 


Naples, much againft his inclination. In Flanders the French 
were beat at Oudenard, and lo a Lifle; but the Army of the 
Empire was ab = to do nothir 

ln 110, the Emperor propot fed fending to that Army 
11000 of + own Troops, 2rd to co: itribute a large Sum of 
Money towards the Expen ces of the e Campaign ; yet thefe 
Premifes were fo indifferently complied with, that the Elector 
of Harover, who was to have commanded the Army of the 
Empire, thought fit to return into his own Dominions. In 
Hungary, however, the Malecontcnts were fo effe€tually 
heaten, that their Chiefs thought fit to retire; and in all Pro- 
bability an End had been put to the Troubles in that King- 
dom, if the Emperor had not died of a very fhort Ilnefs on 
the 17th of April 1711, in the 33d Ycar of his Age, and at 
the Clofe of the fixth Year of his Reign ; leavir ¢ by his Em- 
prefs, who was a Princefs of the Houte of Hancver, no Male 
Ifiue. 

Cuartves VI. the late Emperor’s only Brother, and the 
fole Heir Male of the Houfe of Au/friz, was elected his Suc- 
ceflor in the Month of Azgu/? in the fame Year, and was 
crown’d in December following. By his Return out of Cata- 
Lenia, he loft all Hopes ‘of recovering the Kingdom of Spain ; 
and the Peace of Utrecht, in the following Year, put it out of 
his Power to carry on the War in the ‘tae Countries. On the 
22d of May 1712,’ he was crown’d King of Hungary at Pre/- 
borg, and began to emplov zl his ‘Thoughts on — 
the Succeffion tn the Houie of 4ufris, in cafe he fhould d 

without 
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without Iffue ; and the finding out Ways and Means for car- 
rying on the War with France. In refpect to the former, he 
declared the eldeft of his Neice# his fole Heirefs ; and in re- 
gard to the latter, he marched a great Body of Forces into 
the Lew Countries ; but was foon after forced to employ all his 
Troops in fecuring the Frontiers of the Empire, which were 
attack’d by the French; who, before the Clofe of the Year 
1713, reduced the ftrong Fortrefs of Fribeurg ; which, with 
other Misfortunes, forced him to make a Peace with France, 
which was fign’d at Radffadt on the 6th of March 1714, 
chiefly on the Plan of the Treaty of Ve/tphalia. 

In the following Year he declared War againft the Turks, 
in Favour of the Venetians. Prince Eugene commanded the 
Imperial Armies, as he had done againft the French and Spa- 
niards; and on the sth of Fuly 1716, totally defeated the 
Infidels at Peterwaradin, wherein the Grand Vizier and ten 
Bafhaws were kill’d upon the Spot; their intire Train of 
170 Pieces of Cannon, their military Cheft, and all their Bag- 
gage falling into the Hands of the Imperialifts. ‘The impor 
tant City of Temefwaer furrender’d on the 13th of Odfober, 
which added a very confiderable Country to the Emperor’s 
Dominions, in Quality of King of Hungary. The next Year 
Prince Eugene, at the Head of the Imperial Army, invefted 
Beigrade ; to the Relief of which the Turks march’d as great 
an Army as it was in their Power, under the Command of the 
new Grand Vizier; which Army, however, was defeated on 
the 15th of Augu/? 1717, after an obftinate Engagement of 
five Hours. In this Aion the Turks loft 131 Picces of Brafs 
Cannon, 37 Mortars, 52 Colours, and nine Horfe-Tails. On 
the 17th of the fame Month Belgrade capitulated ; and foon 
after the Turks confented to a Peace, or rather to a Truce 
for 25 Years, which was concluded at Paffarowitz under the 
Mediation of the Maritime Powers. 

While this War lailed, King Philip V. of Spain had at- 
tacked the Ifland of Sardinia, which had been left to the 
Emperor by the late Treaty of Peace; and was very near 
making the Conqueft of the Ifland of Sicily, which had been 
yielded to the Duke of Savey, with the Titleof King. But 
the great Powers of Europe, perceiving that thefe Difputes 
would bring on a new general War, refolved to cut them 
fhort ; and to this End the Quadruple Alliance was concluded 
between the Emperor, France, Great-Britain, and Helland. 
By which both Sardinia and Sicily were recovered out of 
tle Hands of the Spaniards ; and the former given in Ex- 

change 
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change for the latter, to the Dukeof Savoy, fince ftiled King 
of Sardinia 72 In order to prevent future Debates, and to in- 
duce Spain to accede to this ber: 4 it was agreed that the 
Iffue of his Catholick Majefty Philip V. by his fecond Queen 
Elizabeth, Daughter to the Duke of Parma, fhould fuc ceed to 
the Dominions of this Prince, if he died without Male [flue ; 
which Conceflion has been the Caufe of all the Troubles that 
have fince happe: =" in Europe. Spain, was with much to 
do forced v4 accept of thefe Terms, or rather fubmit to 
them ; and ia vial Majefty was not very well fatisfy’d 
even ‘with this, which occafioned the holding in the Year 
1724 a Congrefs at Cumbray, where while France and the 
Maritime Powers were taking all the imaginable Pains to 
compromife thefe Difputes, and fix the general Tranquillity 
of Exurcpe upon a folid Bafis, the Courts of Vienna and 
Madrid entered in a private Negociation, which termina- 
ted foon after into feveral Treaties of Alliance and Com- 
merce between the two Courts, fo much to the Advantage 
of the Emperor, and fo utterly inconfiftent with the Interch 
of France and the Maritime Powers, that tg found them- 
felves under an abfulute Neceffity of entering into a Treaty 
for their own “Se curity, which was canailiadie figned 
and concluded in 1725 at Hanover, which changed the 
Face of Affairs again. And after fome Hottilitics between 
Spain and England, produced another Congrefs at Sai/fons, in 
which Spain demanded and obtained from the Ha-iver Allies, 
that inftead of fix thoufand Swi/s Troops, which were to be 
put into the Dutchies of Parma, Placentia, and Tufcany, to 
fecure the eventual Succeffion of thofe Countries’ to Don 
Carles, fix thoufand Spaniards fhould be employed, to which 
the Emperor refuled toconfent. ‘This iu 1729, produced the 
Treaty of Seville, concluded by the Hanover Ailies with his Ca- 
tholick Majefty, in order to force the Emperor to fubmit to the 
Condition beforementioned ; but before this could be brought 
about, the Duke of Parma died, which made a confidcrable 
Alteration in the State of Affairs ; inafmuch as it gave Den 
Carlos an immediate Right to his Dominions, even in Virtue 
of thofe Treaties which had been concluded with his Impe- 
rial Majefty. However, he took Care to put all things into 
fo good a Pofture, that the Allics of Seville were able to do 
nothing by Force. 

There could be no other Method found out to induce his 
Impe rial Ma jefty to give Way to the Alteration saint in the 
Treaty of London by that of Seville; exccpt the Promife of 


guarantying the Succeflion, which he had eftablifhed in 
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his Family, when he faw there was no Probability of his 
having any Male Ifue. ‘This Point was effeétually fecured 
by the Treaty of Vienna in 1731, by which the Emperor con- 
fented to the Introduction of Don Carles in the Manner that 
had been defired. But this was fo far from hindering, that it 
really brought about a War, which the Emperor flattered him- 
felf would not have been at all prejudicial to his Intereft, fup- 
pofing that his Alliances would have fecured him effeétually 
againit the whole Power of the Houfe of Bourbon. He de- 
pended in the North upon the Czarina, and her placing on 
the Throne of Poland the prefent King dagu/ffus LI. He look- 
ed upon the Empire’s declaring in his Favour, as a Thing of 
Courfe. He depended upon the King of Sardinia, and had 
not the leaft Scruple about the Maritime Powers. Yet for 
all this fair Profpect, that War had very near coft him all 
his Dominions in Italy, The Empire did indeed affift him, 
but unwillingly. The Elector of Bavaria kept a kind of 
armed Neutrality. The Elector Palatine defired to be excufed 
from contributing to the War, on Account of what his Domi- 
nions fuffered by it. In fhort, all the Princes of the Empire 
were flow as ever; and fome of them fufpected. The 
King of Sardinia entered into the Alliance againft him. The 
Dutch took Care of themfelves, by a Neutrality, which made 
it unfit and unreafonable for Great-Britain to engage in the 
War ; but after a great deal of Blood fpilt, and the almoft 
total Ruin of the Countries contended for, the War was 
concluded in 1735, by a Peace as favourable for the Em- 
peror as he could well expect. 

He loftindeed the Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, which 
were given to Don Carlos, and the Duke of Lorrain made an 
abfolute Ceffion of his Country to France, but then the 
Emperor had Parma and Placentia in Exchange; the Duke 
had Tufcany, which by his Marriage with the Arch-Duchefs, 
was to become part of the hereditary Dominions of the Houfe 
of Auftria. Auguflus Il]. was left in the peaceable Pof- 
feffion of the Kingdom of Poland, and France guaranty’d 
the Pragmatic Sanction. As foon as this War was over, the 
Emperor moft unaccountably engaged in another with the 
Turks, in Conjunction with the Czarina, tho’ he had no 
Quarrel with them of his own ; in which he was very un- 
fortunate ; and at laft, by the Interpofition of France, made 
a very indifferent Peace at the Expence of Belgrade, which 
was given up to the Infidels. 

He faw when it was too late, the Error he had committed, 
and the Confequences that would attend it,againft which he en- 

deavoured 
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deavoured to provide in the beft Manner he could ; and the 
War which broke out between Great-Britain and Spain, 
might poflibly have given him an Opportunity of doing it 
effectually, if in the Midft of the Political Meafures he was 
taking for that Purpofe, he had not been cut off by Death, 
fter a few Days Illnefs, on the 20th of Oéeber 1740, leaving 
behind him only two Daughters ; one married to the Duk of 
Lorrain, now ftiled Grand-Duke of Tujfcany ; the other in- 
tended for his Brother Prince Charles, whom he afterwards 
efpoufed. Thus we have brought down the Hiftory of the 
Houfe of Auffria to the prefent Time, and fhall in the next 
Number give the Reader a clear Account of the Pragmatick 
Sanétion, and the political Interefts of this Family, which fo 
nearly concern the general Syftem of Affairs in Eurcpe, and 
are like to have a very particular Influence over them during 
our Times at leaft ; and which therefore render this Article 
equally Curious and Important. 


‘The END of Numper XIX. 














